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similarity, Cassirer’s conception of relation is closer, I would contend, to 
Kant’s third category of relational structure, that of community*', rather 
than the dyadic, anti-symmetrical relations discussed here, which in turn 
better exemplify Kant’s second category of relation, that of ground and 
consequence. 

I should also like to say that I am not advocating a structural realist 
approach to the interpretation of early modem philosophy, nor proposing 
that early modern scientific theories are amenable to contemporary 
structural realism; structural realism is an attempt to preserve a kind of 
minimalist realism in the interpretation of modern scientific theories 
(primarily in physics), against skeptical claims motivated by the historical 
truth-variability of such theories (the so-called problem of meta-induction 
or pessimistic induction), by postulating that structure, in some manner 
or other, is more foundational than entities. Unlike the structural realist, I 
am not attempting to preserve the truth of an interpreted theory by 
postulating a realm of objects (either real, as in ontological versions of 
structural realism, or propositional, in epistemic versions) to which such 
theories under consideration putatively apply. As we saw earlier with 
Marion, Descartes’ substitution of the relative for the simple in the 
category of substance was really an epistemological and methodological 
substitution of one category for another; a cause was to be treated as if it 
were a relation, and not a simple thing, but solely for the purposes of 
knowledge. Likewise, I am not attempting a revisionary interpretation of 
early modern metaphysical systems by claiming that the objects of the 
metaphysical inquiry of Descartes and Malebranche are really, or are best 
understood as, relations in some way or another. Instead, | suggest that 
relations (or more accurately, a particular interpretation of a certain kind of 
relation) can serve as a heuristic guide for interpreting many of the 
philosophical choices made by early modern thinkers, not simply in 
ontology, but in epistemology, theories of sense perception, and duration, 
as we shall see. In a sense, one could claim that all concepts are relational, 
in that they involve connections with other ideas”. Indeed, Marion (1975) 


5! Understood, that is, as a competing model of causality, and not as a 
complimentary aspect of it (as in Kant). More explanation in chapter four, below. 
$ See e.g. Ladyman (1998), or in the present context Domski (2013). 

53 In fact, this is an old idea with classical antecedents. Simplicius reports that 
Andronicus of Rhodes claimed that quality, quantity, and indeed all of the other 
ten Aristotelian categories, with the exception of substance, were relational 
categories (in Cat. 63, 22-26). Aristotle himself speculated about the possibility 
that some substances could in fact be relatives. (Categories 7, 8a14-8b24). 
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shows that this was explicitly argued for by Descartes in his early work on 
the rules of philosophical method (the Regulae) for at least a certain 
number of traditional concepts. Descartes, however, knew only one kind 
of relation, the two-place, unidirectional or anti-symmetrical relation 
(such as cause and effect, or of property inherence). Modem logic and 
mathematics has, however, greatly expanded the concepts of relation and 
relational order to include polyadic relations, not to speak of the 
identification of relational meta-properties (i.e. properties of relations 
themselves) such as transitivity, symmetry, etc., which allow for the 
identification of complicated relational orders such as partial orders. This 
is not to say that earlier thinkers did not employ concepts that we would 
identify as exemplifying partial orders or polyadic relations. But the 
developments in modern logic and mathematics enable us to advance a 
comprehensive theory of such relations in purely logical terminology. It is 
my contention that a number of these relational structures (three, in fact, 
similar to the three relations in Kant’s table of categories of relations from 
the first Critique’) act, and have acted, historically, as a heuristic guide 
for the interpretation of causality, being, and identity. Thus, by claiming 
that dyadic relations ground early modern thought, I am not attempting to 
claim that early modern thinkers anticipated a form of structural realism. 
Rather, I would say that all philosophical thinkers whose work makes 
causal or ontological assumptions operate with one of these three causal 
models, and that these models act as a heuristic guide for the kinds of 
relations that serve as the focus for such work; relations that, as nearly all 
concepts can be thought of as relational in some way or another, are 
involved with other sorts of concepts, such as those concerned with being, 
substance, and causality. 

Somewhat speculatively, I suggest that these concepts act in the 
manner of parametric regulating concepts, in a kind of conceptual 
language, or language of thought, much as certain grammatical parameters 
have been alleged to function in language, according to the principles and 


“4 Descartes was arguably aware of at least one other kind of relation, the reflexive 
relation of divine self-causality or causa sui. Descartes’ struggle to interpret the 
coherence of this concept, however, should be noted (see Carraud, 2002, and 
below, section 3.6). 

5$ Le., the relations of inherence, causality, and community. However, in this 
analysis, unlike Kant I interpret all three in terms of causality, providing three 
mutually exclusive models of causal interaction. See Taborsky (2010) for a fully 
worked out explanation of this model, as well as its grounding or schematization 
(to borrow Kantian terminology) in models of growth. 
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parameters theory in linguistics (as in the quote from Baker at the 
beginning of this section). According to this theory, certain linguistic 
features, such a language placing the class of words that are called 
prepositions in English (at, by, on, and so on) before their object (as in 
"under the bed"), or after them (in which case they are called 
postpositions) as in certain other languages (e.g. in Chinese the former 
example becomes "FEF" [chuang xia]—"(the) bed under"), function as a 
kind of binary switch, separating languages into classes, depending or not 
whether a condition is fulfilled or not fulfilled, creating a "finite system of 
discrete differences" out of the set of all languages (Baker 2003, 5). 
According to this theory, geographically and linguistically separated 
languages that have no evolutionary relationship with one another can in 
fact be close cousins, depending on which parameters they fulfill or do not 
fulfill and the extent to which these parametric choices affect the 
phenomenal character of the language, that is the extent to which these 
choices affect the overall linguistic character of the language in question. 
Because these parameters are not the result of linguistic derivation (close 
linguistic cousins, such as English and French, can make different 
parametric choices, while unrelated languages can make the same choice), 
they are not tied to a lexicon (a language's total word set), and thus have 
little to do with the meaning or semantics of the language. I suggest that 
the causal models mentioned above function in a similar way: they are 
purely structural features of thought, and so do not answer philosophical 
questions or respond to philosophical choices*, unlike certain other ways 
of partitioning philosophical theories (mentalities and outlooks), which 1 
shall discuss in the next sub-section. 

And finally, I wish to advance the somewhat speculative assertion that 
early modern thought is as much a reaction against certain late medieval 
philosophical orientations or developments than it is against 
Aristotelianism, as is conventionally claimed. Specifically, I contest that 
the dyadic structure of early modem thought places it in conflict with 
some theses of Scotism, in particular Scotistic modal theory (although 
there may very well be other aspects of Scotism that have had an 
enormous influence on and carry over into early modern thought, as has 
been documented by many scholars). Scotism, in other words, largely 
follows a different relational model than most of early modern thought; 1 
will discuss this in more detail in the concluding chapter. 


* Unless one takes the phenomenological experiences of growth, decline, and 
stability to be the result of, or to be able to influence, philosophical choices—but I 
must leave this question aside for the purposes of the present study. 
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1.3 Outlooks, mentalities, and universality 


First, a few methodological preliminaries: In order to begin this 
investigation, it is important to look at thought that is properly 
philosophical. Doing so excludes intuitive unties such as mentalities or 
weltanschauungen, as well as what I will (in chapter two) call outlooks, 
which are, roughly speaking, complete or comprehensive metaphysical 
perspectives that prescind from the kinds of causal structures or schema 
that T outline in the concluding chapter”. Likewise, though the rise of 
modem philosophy is closely tied to developments in modern science, it is 
necessary to understand the extent to which philosophical developments 
are independent of scientific developments, if philosophy is to preserve its 
independence as a separate universalizing dimension of thought, not tied 
to any particular intellectual discipline such as physics or ethics. I would 
thus like to bracket scientific developments. Though I do pay significant 
attention to philosophical ideas closely connected with the development of 
science (collected together in the third of three groupings of interpretations 
of early modern thought, below), in order to relate them to other 
developments and interpretations, I believe that scientific developments 
and discoveries must be understood as a pole around which philosophical 
positions can coalesce or emerge out of, not necessarily as fundamental to 
that development”. Thus, although there is no doubt that scientific 
developments must be included if we are to understand what is distinctive 
about early modern philosophy, the final version of this interpretation 
should be comprehensible independently of scientific developments; that 


57 Outlooks differ from mentalities in that the former are systematic, and intended 
to be rational and consistent. Outlooks differ from the kind of thought structures 
which I wish to examine here in that outlooks, established by rational debate, have 
or revolve around debatable contraries (e.g. various versions of realism and 
idealism or anti-realism, or sceptical and anti-sceptical positions), unlike quasi- 
rational unities such as early modemism, and wholly intuitive unities such as 
mentalities and weltanschaungen. For further explanation see chapter two, below, 
as well as the discussion of rationality in section 3.6, and chapter four. 

$$ For philosophy as a universalizing mode of thought that may arise out, of and 
find expression in, various particular intellectual fields such as physics or 
economic organization, see (Reding 2015, 22). 

$ Something of this ambiguous relationship between science and interpretation can 
be seen in some of the viewpoints discussed in sections 3.1 and 3.5 below: 
Lagerlund et al. insist that developments in metaphysics eventually led to 
revisioning of science; Gaukroger and Laudan, however, see this relationship 
reversed. 
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is, it should not be necessary to use the vocabulary of science to articulate 
exactly what is characteristic of the philosophical approach of this period. 
Science, and specific scientific theories, like language, rather act like a 
superstructure that enable continuity over time, as they act as social 
storehouses of knowledge, and are compatible with widely varying 
philosophical positions. 

At the same time, I think it is important to realize that philosophical 
thought differs from the thought of other intellectual disciplines in that it 
is, I believe, inherently cross-disciplinary; in fact, in a certain sense it is 
incorrect to think of philosophy as a particular academic discipline at all, 
in the same sense as other disciplines in the social sciences and 
humanities. Here is a model that may serve as an example: medieval 
logicians identified a small number of logical or what might be called 
quasi-logical concepts, which they called transcendental, on account of 
their ability to be universally predicated; that is, these concepts could be 
said of objects in every realm, or rather over every type of potential 
subject matter—they could be predicated of every so-called category of 
terms. Thus, beings, as well as qualities, or quantities, could possess unity, 
or be one. Likewise, relations, or qualities, or states, can all be the kinds of 
things which can be good, or something, or existent, in some way or 
another. To put it another way, all of these categorical realms or domains 
(such as those of substance, relation, quantity, etc.), which together 
encompass all of reality, have the potential to be, individually, the domain 
of the transcendental, in that they can each give rise to things that can be 
called one, or good, or something (which concepts actually belonged to the 
list of transcendental concepts was subject of some controversy, but 
usually included at minimum being, unity, and goodness). 

I think it fruitful to think of philosophy in this way, as a science of 
transcendentals. This is not because it might be allegedly universal in the 
way one might speak of linguistic or predicative universals, or as a kind of 
philosophia perennis. That, of course, would be historically naïve, and as 
we have seen, the list of such transcendentals was itself a matter of 
dispute. The sense of universal which I intend to be understood in the 
concept of transcendental is that of trans-categoricity, that is, universal 
applicability, or the potential to be predicated in every category, as just 
indicated, if we think of the categories as the various sorts of subject 
matter that are investigated by the other organized systems of knowledge. 
In terms of philosophy’s relationship with other disciplines, this should be 
understood in the following way: philosophical concepts (which we 
needn’t for the present identify precisely) are those which have the 
potential to arise in nearly every domain of organized thinking. Nearly 
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every domain of thought deals with being, or existence, or causality, or 
relations, or temporality (for example) in one way or another. By "deals 
with" I mean that these domains (or their practitioners) make assumptions 
concerning how these concepts are to be interpreted or realized. A version 
of sociology, for instance, which makes much of relational networks or 
emphasizes emergent phenomena”, obviously places a certain emphasis 
on the importance of the category of relation, as opposed to that of 
individual or separable substance. Relation and substance are both 
properly philosophical, and hence, transcendental, concepts, in the sense in 
which I mean for them to be understood here. Now we can see that in 
actual practice a short list of disciplinary transcendental concepts will 
more likely resemble the traditional list of categories themselves (i.e. the 
traditional ten Aristotelian categories such as substance, relation, quantity, 
etc.) as opposed to those of the usual lists of transcendentals, (being, good, 
one, thing, etc.). In this sense, my argument for the parallel between the 
transcendental concepts and what I have called disciplinary transcendentalism 
is only analogical. Nevertheless, I think the comparison is useful, for it 
highlights a way in which the universality and interdisciplinary nature of 
philosophy can be understood, indeed in which the latter, the 
interdisciplinary nature of philosophy, can be conceptually separated from 
age-old questions about the existence of a philosophia perennis. 

It has become fashionable to question the universalist aspirations of 
philosophy (and indeed I begin chapter two below with a suggestion that 
the concept of a single correct or perennial metaphysics is not a goal we 
should aspire to). The history of philosophy has well illustrated the 
variability of philosophical goals, concepts, and problems. Indeed, this 
tendency is well illustrated by much Anglo-American scholarship in the 
history and historiography of philosophy “', which appears to see 
philosophy primarily as a specific historical body of literature or a product 
of a specific intellectual discipline, or, (in an attempt at a sort of cross- 
disciplinary contextualism) a variety of different disciplines. Such 
contextualism is taken to be a kind of antidote to an over-rationalized 
absolutism or "appropriationalism" (Laerke, Smith & Schiesser 2013, 1), 
which envisions philosophy as a non- or a-historical form of perennialism™. 


© For example, the actor-network theory of Bruno Latour. 

6! See, for example, the essays in Laerke, Smith & Schiesser (2013). 

© Strictly speaking, appropriationalism refers to an approach that sanctions the use 
of past philosophical arguments to bolster present needs; but some sort of 
perennialism, if only on the argumentative level, is a consequence. 
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But one problem with the contextual approach, as I see it, is that it 
identifies philosophy only as a product, as something finished (or, at most, 
as something in the process of being generated out of non-philosophical 
contexts”), not as something which has the capability to generate thought 
itself, that is, to build and not simply to be built. I think the dangers of 
absolutism / appropriationalism are real, but as I have said and tried 
illustrate, there is more than one way to understand universality. The kind 
of universality 1 have in mind for philosophy is not that of perennialism, 
but of trans-categorality. In this, way, I believe, we can avoid the dangers 
and over-simplifications of the problems associated with absolutism, but 
still preserve a sense of the universality and inherent, as opposed to merely 
accidental, trans-disciplinary nature of the philosophical enterprise. 


1.4 Overview: A look ahead 


1 shall have slightly more to say on such methodological considerations in 
chapter two, below. In chapter three, I return to the subject matter proper 
of this study and shall look at a number of traditional interpretative 
approaches to early modem philosophy compatible with my methodology. 
They are listed below (authors associated with these approaches and 
discussed in the sequel are in parentheses) 


e Suarez, Scotus, and the development of systematic ontology. 
(Honnenger, Courtine) 

e Corpuscularianism and the mereological revisioning of substance. 
(Lagerlund, Pasnau, C. Wilson) 

e Modem philosophy as an expression of subjectivity (Hegel, 
Heidegger) or mathematization. (Heidegger, Koyré, Husserl, Burtt). 

© Early modem philosophy as form of representationalism. (Heidegger, 
Rorty, Foucault) 

e Early modern philosophy as the outcome of a process of 
rationalization—the revisioning of causality in light of the principle 
of sufficient reason. (Carraud) 

e Modern philosophy as grounded in a "principle of dissimilarity", or 
by the loss of certain kinds of analogical arguments. (Laudan, 
Schmaltz, Marion) 

e The development of new attitudes to temporality and dynamism. 
(Burtt) 


© See e.g. Vermeir’s (2014) "geneological” approach, in Laerke et al., op. cit. 
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‘The first, third, fourth and fifth interpretations have roots in post-Kantian 
interpretations of the history of modern philosophy, especially in the 
thought of Hegel and Heidegger. The others are closely tied to developments 
in modem science and more recent historiography. 

These interpretations can further be divided, by partitioning the first 
distinction above. One set (the first and fifth items) is connected with the 
systemization and rationalization of concepts related to being and 
causality. The second set (the third and fourth items), are part of a certain 
trend or tendency of interpreting early modern philosophy as especially 
concerned with developments in epistemology. Developments related to or 
connected with the development of early modem science (the second, 
sixth and seventh items) will then form the third set of interpretations. We 
are thus left with three at least partially distinct interpretive approaches. 

Let us look at the second set first. I shall argue below (section 3.3) that 
early modern thought cannot be seen as the outgrowth of a tum to idealist 
subjectivity, an interpretation that has roots in Hegel's interpretation of 
Descartes’ role in the development of modem philosophy, an interpretive 
tendency that was later taken up (with some modifications, such as 
connecting modern subjectivity with mathematization) by Heidegger. 
Since Hegel’s influential Lectures on the history of philosophy at least, the 
cogito argument in Descartes has been taken as emblematic not only of 
Descartes’ philosophy, but, in terms of the subjective orientation it is taken 
to represent, of early modern thought as a whole™, It has been argued, by 
Schmaltz, Ariew and others, that the cogito had played less of a role in 
both the historical development of Cartesianism and early modem 
philosophy than often thought; I hope to show that some proponents of the 
idea that early modern thought has been a process of rationalization 
(interpretations three and four) undermine the subjectivity argument in the 
development of their own standpoint. 

The idea that early modem thought adheres to a form of 
representationalism or a "way of ideas”, an interpretation put forth by 
Thomas Reid in the eighteenth century and later taken up by Rorty, has 
likewise been subject to recent reevaluation. Some have argued that the 
picture of early modern thought as plagued by representationalist 
dilemmas may have been due to preoccupations of early-twentieth century 


“The so-called epistemological interpretation of early modem philosophy has 
roots in Kant, not to speak of the work of historians of philosophy such as 
Tennemann and Victor Cousin (see Haakonssen (2004) for a survey of the 
historical origins of this perspective), but the idea of specifically subjective turn 
likely had to wait for the German idealist perspective on the critical philosophy. 
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analytic philosophy“, but it should be noted that the representational 
picture has had "continental" defenders as well, such as Heidegger and 
Foucault. Here (section 3.4) I hope to show only that Foucault runs into 
serious consistency problems when using representation as an interpretive 
key to early modern thought. I shall also expound this critique of 
Foucault's interpretation in more detail at the end of the next chapter. 

If subjectivity and representationalism are excluded as keys to early 
modern thought, this leaves early modern thought at the intersection of the 
remaining two interpretative approaches—competing approaches that 
disagree to an extent, yet overlap. Where does this leave the question of 
the unity of early modern thought? What lies at the centre of this 
intersection? As I will suggest, in order to reconcile the first and fifth 
interpretations (the rationalizations of being and causality, respectively) 
with the ones that remain, the first set must be reinterpreted to fit the 
orientation of the final interpretive set. How does one align systematicity 
and rationalization with interpretations that centre around transformations 
of concepts that arose (in early modern thought) against the background of 
natural science—that is, interpretations that have to do with temporality, 
the composition of substance, the reduction of the four Aristotelian causes 
to efficient causality, and the like? The first set of interpretations, focused 
on systematization and rationality, would appear to include intentional 
components (rationality, the concept of a system) that the second set lacks. 
Thus, a reinterpretation of these intentional components is called for, 
should that be possible. As a start, I believe that the generalization that is 
involved in rationalization can indeed be understood in a different way; 
this will be explored more fully in the conclusion. 

In a way, however, we have already seen (or will see, below) something 
of such a re-interpretation in the works of Courtine, and Carraud, mentioned 
above. Both of these authors have taken an interpretive approach to early 
modern philosophy that I have called Analytical Heideggerianism. The 
idea that early modern philosophy developed expressly as a process of 
systemization and rationalization of certain scholastic metaphysical 
concepts, prolonging certain developments in late scholasticism (especially 
Suarez) derives from Heidegger's work. Courtine and Carraud, however, 
are able to detach these concerns from other elements of Heidegger's 
philosophical project, retaining, for instance, traditional conceptions of 
truth, and avoiding Heidegger's negative valuation of rationalization and 
systematization, as well as detaching these developments from the 


© For a brief discussion of some of these distortions, see (Ayers 2010, 275 ff.) See 
also (Pyle 2010, 128-130), in the same volume. 
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trajectory of the interpretation of being suggested by Heidegger. Part of 
my suggestion is that this analyticalization of Heidegger (which is not a 
form of rationalization, as I will explain below) can and indeed must be 
taken further, if we are to make sense of other interpretative approaches to 
modern philosophy. For if we are to reject the idea, as I think we must, 
that a mereological approach to substance, for instance, is more rational or 
rationalized (in the Heideggerian sense) than, say, allegedly pre-Socratic 
approaches to being and substance, then we must find another way to 
interpret the changes in modern thought outlined by Carraud and Courtine. 
I suggest, then, that systematization and rationalization do not adequately 
define the narrative of early modern thought (as developed by these two 
authors), and, pace Carraud, the principle of sufficient reason must be seen 
as merely an instance of, and not the end point, of these developments. 

To do so, I will take some suggestions from the work of Foucault and 
Jean-Luc Marion (the work of both might also be seen as belonging to 
Analytical Heideggerianism, in that they adapt ideas from Heidegger, 
while abandoning what might be called his "eschatology"). Both Foucault 
and Marion emphasize the importance of the idea of order or relation to 
early modern thought, an important insight which I shall try to develop in 
the concluding section. At the same time, both adopt interpretive 
frameworks that are, I believe, problematic. I shall discuss Foucault more 
systematically in the next chapter, and in the conclusion. Marion’s work 
will be touched on in the discussion of subjectivity (section 3.3) and in the 
conclusion as well. 

Early modern philosophy encompasses a great variety of thinkers. For 
reasons of space and focus (and my own competence!) most of the 
discussion here is confined to a few central figures, primarily Descartes 
and Malebranche: Descartes, as his work is the focus of so much 
interpretative work in early modem philosophy, and Malebranche, who 
shows us both the limits of, and other, less recognized possibilities of 
Cartesianism. 


CHAPTER TWO 


PHILOSOPHICAL SYSTEMS AND RATIONALITY 


‘A metaphorical expression is always obscure. 
—Aristotle, Topics, VI, 2 


‘The only generalization to make about language and science is, therefore, 
to make no generalizations, 
—Yuen Ren Chao, Notes on Chinese Grammar and Logic. 


‘The idea that metaphysics might not only have a history, but might at 
bottom be a fundamentally historical discipline’, has become an all too 
familiar, albeit controversial, idea. 

For example, at the beginning of his study of Suarez and the 
development of modem ontology, J-F. Courtine (1991, 5) tells us that 


Par où [the history of metaphysics] nous entendons toujours concrètement, 
non pas quelque improbable philosophia perennis, mais la tradition, riche 
en métamorphoses, des Métaphysiques aristotéliciennes, c'est-à-dire des 
traités, relativement disparates, réunis après coup, sous ce titre embarrassé. 


[By the history of metaphysics we always specifically understand, not 
some improbable perennial philosophy, but the tradition, rich in 
transformations, of the Aristotelian Metaphysics, that is to say those 
treatises, relatively disparate, thrown together under this problematic title.] 


‘Thus, for Courtine, metaphysics is a tradition of metamorphoses; it is not 
only a domain with a history, but this very history or tradition itself, with a 
problematic (embarrassé) unity. Courtine is also, of course, alluding to the 
problematic unity of Aristotle's Metaphysics itself, a work whose unity 
now appears to have been more accidental than planned, titled after an 
expression ("metaphysics" = ta meta ta physica = after the lectures on 
physics), which is not present in the work that bears its name (a name 


‘Le. that there is no truth value to metaphysics independent of its particular, 
historically situated formulations. 
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which moreover may have originally been no more than a mundane 
label*). The two histories (of metaphysics, and of the reception and 
transmission of Aristotle's work of the same name), are, for Courtine, 
comparable. 

The idea that metaphysics might be a historically situated or grounded 
discipline is not new (it can be traced at least to Heidegger, if not even 
further back to Hegel). It is no less clear that this picture is any more 
adequate than the older idea of metaphysics as philosophia perennis, but 
this idea does at least suggest that there may be other kinds or sources of 
unity in philosophical thought that may have been overlooked. 

Taking the historicity of ontology as a provisional suggestion, I would 
like to make some preliminary attempts to look into sources of unity in 
early modern philosophy and metaphysics; for we must remember that, as 
Courtine has pointed out, historicism allows for unity as well as disparity 
and metamorphosis. It may well be that the Seinsfragen has no single 
answer, but this is not to say that the set of variations of whatever may 
take the place of a single answer is unlimited, or that these replacements 
have no centrality or unity. 

And I should like to emphasize that | am concerned here with internal 
sources of unity, much as Courtine and Heidegger were, and not with 
external sources, such as might be exposed by sociological and historical 
studies, For some might claim that present-day history and sociology are 
themselves grounded in contemporaneous interpretations of metaphysics. 
At any rate, it is not obvious that such hermeneutic circles can be avoided 
by an externalist approach, which might in fact leave us at the same place 
where internalist approaches begin. 

‘At this point, I would like to lay down a few methodological principles 
or guidelines that will roughly govern what follows: 

To begin with, I think that philosophy must be sharply separated from 
"mentalities"? or Weltanschauungen such as one might encounter in 
examining intellectual or cultural environments such as art, political thought, 
etc. As Vuillemin says (Vuillemin 1986, viii), in answer to the question of 
what constitutes a philosophical system, "I deny that a Weltanschauung is a 
philosophy, since publicity entails neither consistency nor a wish for 
consistency". Philosophical systems are ordered, reflexive systems of 
thought. They may be related to, but cannot express a Weltanschauung, for 
the latter may include conflicting elements as well as positions that have 
not been fully worked out. Philosophy, and any meaningful exploration of 


2 "Postscript to Natural Science” in Richard Hope’s phrase (Hope 1952, vi). 
3 For the general lack of explanatory power of mentalities, see (Lloyd 1990). 
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the intellectual and historical contours of philosophy, must thus avoid 
attempts to find grounding or explanation in suggestive but unsystematic 
thinking, such as is sometimes alleged to be found in a specific culture, 
historical epoch, or even language. For philosophy, as reflexive thought, is 
part of the attempt to refine and extricate thought from such unsystematic 
thinking, and we must beware of equating or drawing parallels where no 
such parallels or one-to-one correlations may exist. The medieval 
theological-philosophical Weltanschauung, for example, grounds quite 
disparate systemizations such as the nominalism of William of Ockham, 
on the one hand, and the realist approach of Aristo-Thomism, on the 
other’; likewise, the German language has given us both Kant and 
Heidegger (and Carnap), and Greek both Plato and Chrysippus. With this 
last example, let us beware indeed of speaking of a so-called Greek or 
"Western" mentality, a shibboleth (usually) that makes its appearance 
whenever larger contexts are broached. In comparative studies it has 
become something of a commonplace to find the equation of "Western" 
logical thinking with Aristotelian syllogistic (and whatever non-logical 
consequences are supposed to follow from it), in complete ignorance of 
other equally Western logical traditions such as Stoic logic, medieval 
theories of consequences (in which syllogistic logic played merely a small 
part), or modern mathematical logic, not to speak of the historical 
variability of the interpretation of Aristotelian syllogistic itself, which has 
yielded logical theories so different from one another that one might 
conjecture that the syllogism, rather like religious systemizations such as 
Buddhism, has over time become all things to all people’. At this point it is 
worth mentioning the remark of Regamy: "Whatever you can affirm about 
Eastern or Western thought, it is always possible to quote a doctrine which 


* Unless, that is, one subscribes to the old and familiar NeoThomistic picture that 
identifies this Weltanschauung with the thought of Aquinas and sees all else as 
mere anticipations or deviations (which, for one thing, would have the effect of 
turing scholasticism into a philosophy, rather than a methodology or even a kind 
of language). But as Pasnau (2011, 429) remarks, this picture has become a dated 
one. 

$ See the first chapter of Lukasiewicz (1951), for a discussion of much of the 
traditional "Aristotelian" logical lore that has no place in the historical Aristotle. 
For example, the time-honored syllogism which begins with "All men are mortal" 
is really an example of the logical rule now called substitution and detachment, not 
syllogistic inference (which never includes particulars such as "Socrates"), and is 
not to be found anywhere in Aristotle. Aristotelian syllogistic validity has been 
interpreted as an example of both classical validity, and one of its modern rivals, 
relevance logic (Woods 2014). 


a Chapter Two 


says exactly the opposite.” (quoted from Reding [2004, 1]). 

Likewise, the differences between what I have called in Taborsky 
(2010) an outlook, and a philosophical system or paradigm are just as 
crucially important. A paradigm or philosophical system® with sufficient 
breadth, depth and robustness may have many different articulations and 
can come in many varieties; for example, one can fruitfully talk about the 
different varieties or interpretations of Cartesianism’ or Platonism that 
have occurred in the historical development of these philosophical 
systems, not to mention what has often been merely done in their name. 
These varieties will differ in certain aspects, but will have a determinate 
philosophical core or centre, encapsulated by a roster of characteristic 
doctrines. These historically grounded doctrinal systems, however, are to 
be further distinguished from outlooks, which differ from systems in that 
they (systems), much as mentalities or Weltanschauungen, are best 
characterized as patterns of thinking with a central focus, rather than as a 
clearly worked out set of doctrines (a set of doctrines may lack internal 
consistency). 

Outlooks (for example: skepticism, realism, materialism, idealism), 
differ from mentalities, on the other hand, in that they reoccur many times 
in nearly every historical epoch; they are perennial, after a fashion, unlike 
mentalities, which are historically and locally situated unsystematic 
patterns of thinking. Paradigms and philosophical systems are often 
internally differentiated and divided by such outlooks, and in order to 
explore such longue durée patterns of thought, that persist over long 
historical periods, it is necessary to explore systems that can tolerate 
varieties of these forms of thought—this toleration is part of their very 
robustness and consistency. Thus what I would like to call a paradigm is 
public, in a sense, in that it, like a mentality, characterizes a manner of 
thinking that persists over time, being not confined to one thinker, yet 
differs from a Weltanschauung or a mentality in its self-reflexive 


© The "or" here is disjunctive; by a philosophical system I understand an 
interpretative approach grounded in a historically situated set of doctrines (or 
better, doctrinal language, since it is usually fidelity to the formulations that are 
important, not so much the actual ideas or doctrines themselves), usually identified 
with a particular philosopher. A paradigm is, like a Weltanchauung or mentality, 
more inclusive than a system; it differs from the latter two in that it possesses 
clarity and consistency. 

7 By "Cartesianism" in what follows, I sometimes mean the philosophy of 
Descartes alone, sometimes that of his immediate followers, and sometimes both. I 
trust context makes it clear which of these senses I have in mind. 


